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Introduction 

The most daunting challenge in educational 
leadership today — and probably in local or state 
government generally — is the reform of large 
urban school districts. Evidence abounds, from 
the widespread view that the urban school 
superintendency is an “impossible job” (Fuller 
et al., 2003) to Roy Romer’s observation that he 
found reforming the Los Angeles school district 
more difficult than being governor of Colorado. 
Decades of research and policy analysis are filled 
with reports of failed reform efforts in urban 
education. As for big city school boards, the 
prevailing images are ones of squabbling, 
micromanaging bodies more concerned about 
their districts as sources of employment and 
contracts than about the academic achievement 
of students (Fuller, et al., 2003). 

The public image of urban districts is a dismal 
amalgam of failing and unsafe schools, students 
and families plagued by poverty, rigid dysfunc- 
tional bureaucracies, inadequate facilities and 
resources, and beleaguered, demorali 2 ed 
teachers inured to reform efforts. The 
roadblocks to urban school reform are so 
numerous, well known, and enmeshed that 
they have elicited a whole literature on 
how to overcome them, but with no “silver 
bullets” or guaranteed recipes for success 
(e.g., Boyd, 1991; Casserly, 2005; Comer, 
1996; Hill & Celio, 1998; Hill, Campbell, 

& Harvey, 2000). 

Recognizing the repeated failure of many 
conventional approaches to improving urban 
districts, reformers have turned to increas- 
ingly radical ideas. Since 2001, the School 
District of Philadelphia has served as a 
prime example and living laboratory for radical 
reform of a large urban school system. Because of 
a unique state takeover that sought both com- 
prehensive district-wide reform and, simultane- 
ously, privatization in the management of a large 
number of schools, educators and policy analysts 
nationwide are closely watching each stage of 
this reform. When the controversial state 
takeover began — in the midst of acrimonious 
relations between the school district and the 
state government and strong mayoral and grass 
roots opposition — the complexity and contradic- 
tions of this combination of features led many 
observers to fear a “train wreck.” Indeed, the 
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title of a previous paper we wrote conveys the 
difficult circumstances and challenges: “A tall 
order for Philadelphia’s new approach to school 
governance: Heal the political rifts, close the 
budget gap, and improve the schools” (Boyd & 
Christman, 2003). 

The story that we tell in this paper is thus one 
of surprising success in healing the political rifts. 
Furthermore, the district’s leadership — the five- 
member School Reform Commission and CEO 
Paul Valias — has simultaneously and creatively 
built legitimacy and credibility for a complex 
privatization scheme (the “diverse provider” 
model of school management), engaged in exten- 
sive outsourcing of additional functions, and 
made the district a national frontrunner in wel- 
coming the spirit and accountability mecha- 
nisms of the federal No Child Left Behind Act 
(NCLB). Some have argued that Philadelphia’s 
approach is an amalgam of half-measures (Hill, 
2006) and whether these accomplishments will 
result in better schools, improved instruction, 
and sustainable increases in student achievement 
remains to be seen. Nevertheless, the case of 
Philadelphia is noteworthy as an exemplar of 
the implementation of paradigm-breaking new 
reforms in the governance and delivery of urban 
education. The fact that student test scores have 
risen steadily since the onset of the reform makes 
it an especially important district to study. 1 

Clearly, leadership is key in the success of any 
reform, especially one as ambitious and complex 
as that in Philadelphia. But, a theme of this 
paper is that what is critical is the interplay 
between the actions of leaders and the contextual 
conditions affecting their ability to make sus- 
tainable change. Thus, this paper examines the 
dynamics of leadership in this changing school 
district by looking at the interaction of the new 
governance structures, the political and policy 
context, and the leadership styles and actions of 
key players. We argue that the district’s leaders, 



1 Thus far, Valias and the SRC can point to solid student 
standardized test score gains on the state’s PSSA. In read- 
ing, students’ scores in the 5 th and 8th grades rose by 14 
to 15 percentile points between 2002 and 2005; in math, 
5th graders’ scores went up by an impressive 27 points and 
by 21 points at the 8th grade level. Scores for 11th graders, 
however, whose experience with the reforms began only in 
2004-05, remained virtually unchanged over that period. 
The number of schools meeting the NCLB targets for 
Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP) has grown substantially — 
from 22 in 2002 to 132 in 2005. 
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during the first four years of state takeover, 
calmed the political waters and capitali 2 ed 
on the national and state policy context created 
by the No Child Left Behind legislation, and 
managed an infusion of state and city dollars to 
Philadelphia to build legitimacy for their reform 
agenda. This supportive policy environment, the 
ability of the School Reform Commission and 
CEO Valias to make radical reform politically 
palatable, and increased public confidence that 
this administration would be able to effect 
positive change, has provided extraordinary 
rein for district leadership to expand various 
forms of privatization and other radical interven- 
tions at a rapid clip, with little opposition from 
the public. The mastery over political leadership 
that Valias and the SRC demonstrated in the 
first four years of the state takeover is particularly 
noteworthy since research indicates that school 
superintendents generally feel that politics is 
their main problem (Farkas et ah, 2001; 

Fuller et al„ 2003). 

Yet now the top-down, shoot from the hip deci- 
sion making style of Valias increasingly chafes 
civic and community leaders who want a say in 
the content of the reform agenda, especially how 
the district will improve its long-neglected high 
schools. An important theme that emerges in 
this paper is the challenge for district leaders in 
managing the tension between the “top-down” 
character of the state takeover, and of their 
efforts to rapidly push for reform, versus desires 
for a democratic community voice in decision- 
making. With the local school board set aside, 
and pressures for dramatic improvements exacer- 
bated by NCLB’s high stakes AYP deadlines — 
district leaders needed to take quick action while 
at the same time somehow eliciting some legiti- 
macy and acceptance for both their policies and 
their frequently unilateral decision-making. 

Still, the story of takeover continues to unfold 
and questions remain about whether the encour- 
aging political conditions established by the dis- 
trict’s leaders will move to the next step and 
have a sufficiently positive effect on what hap- 
pens in schools and classrooms to engender long 
term gains in student achievement and public 
confidence. And certainly the going is getting 
tougher as expenses mount and the structural 
nature of the district’s budgetary constraints is 
again apparent. Despite Philadelphia’s progress, 
new Republican state legislators bring a more 



conservative agenda and less willingness to 
invest in the city’s schools. A looming question 
is whether relationships among SRC 
members, district and city leaders will 
fray in the face of funding battles and 
budget cuts. 

The data that inform this case study 
come from multiple sources. A 
collaborating group of scholars from 
five institutions, led by Research for 
Action (RFA) in Philadelphia, has been 
gathering and analyzing information 
on Philadelphia’s reform since its 
inception in 2001. 2 For this paper, 
we draw on RFA’s archive of district 
documents and articles in the print 
media as well as its field notes of nearly 
100 meetings of the School Reform Commission, 
important events and meetings of youth and 
grassroots groups, and regularly scheduled 
meetings of civic groups — the Education First 
Compact, the district’s University Partners, and 
the Campaign for Human Capital. The three 
authors of this paper, along with associates at 
RFA, conducted 1 3 interviews with key civic 
leaders and highly placed district observers and 
insiders during 2005 and 2006 to supplement 
the in-depth interviews conducted by RFA 
between 2002 and 2006 with 50 district 
administrators and 35 “local actors” (representa- 
tive leaders of community, advocacy, media, 
business, civic, and religious organizations). 

We also draw on interviews with one or more 
locally based directors of all seven original 
external management organizations conducted 
at different points since 2002. 

In writing this paper, we focus on the role of 
leadership in establishing legitimacy for and 
confidence in a reform agenda that includes 
radical departures from the “one best system” 
of public sector bureaucratic governance and 
management of large urban school districts. 
Future reports from RFA will assess outcomes 
of the reform. 
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2 This research and public awareness project, Learning from 
Philadelphia's School Reform , is a multi-year multi-pronged 
research effort. RFA has published reports on governance, 
civic engagement, and teacher quality along with several 
other information tools that explain the reform. See 
www.researchforaction.org for an explanation of the project 
and links to the reports and tools. 



